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William / 
HOUSE AT DOVER, MASS., P. B. HOWARD, ARCHITECT 


EDITORIAL COMMENT AND MISCELLANY 


DOME OF THE CHURCH IN THE COL- 
LEGIATE CONVENT OF SANTA ROSA 
DE VITERBO, QUERETARO, MEXICO. 


rhis dome is one of the best examples of the famous Mexican 
Architect, Eduardo Tresguerras. The dome was probably en 
tirely covered with glazed tiles but only the panels of intricate 
patterns in various colors now remain 
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OF ARCHITECTURAL SUBJECTS 
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ARCHITECT of all subjects, affords as fair a 
A target as any forthe budding writer. All that is 
necessary is an imposing array of adjectives joined toa 

few technical 
nein, fn then a 
baffles 


terms with 
metaphor or 
the 


and 
simile that 

add the 
amount of words and sen- 
and finish up with a glowing 
and scintillating peroration, and an- 


now 


intelligence 
proper 


tences 


other ‘‘article’’ lies quivering on 

x the editor’s desk. 

— Now the very title of this series 
is subject to criticism, in as much 
as it is liable to the impeachment 

\ 


of redundancy; but as it is only in- 


tended as a‘ ‘‘filler”’ to the charm- 
ing illustrations that accompany it, 
we will let that pass and proceed 

once to the serious consideration of 
the subject, only digressing occa- 
sionally when it is found necessary 





\ to fill out the quota of words that 
| are essential to give page 23 a 
J shipshape look. 
\ M. Vitruvius Pollio, one of the 
can earliest writers on architecture, was 


not wholly happy in his home or 
office life, and devoted a great deal of time and labor in 
composing and writing several massy tomes in difficult 
and abstruse Latin. He pulled the subject apart to see 
what made the wheels go around, examined it carefully, 
labeled it, classified it, and finally announced the follow- 
ing discovery: 


‘¢ Architecture consists of Ordination, 
the Greeks call faxzs; of Disposi- 
tion, which the Greeks call diathe- 
sin; of Eurythmy,Symmetry, 
Decor, and Distribution, which the 
Greeks call ozconomia.” 


which 


This definition has never been equaled by 
any modern writer, even of the Rochester 
School. It stands to-day like the Parthenon, 


alone, unrivaled, 


supreme in its greatness, 
the despair of the ages. True, Mr. Newton 


HUBERT 
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says of it, ‘‘ Its obscurity may very likely be 


a great degree to our ignorance of 


owing in 
many circumstances 
their the 


technical terms; or 


of those times, use of 
the different 
acceptation of words.’’ This ad- 
mission on the part of so eminent 
a writer as William Newton (obit 


circa 1790) substantiates the as- 


sertion presented in our first 
paragraph. 
From time to time, when we 


are ‘‘up shall 


have occasion to quote liberally 


against it,’’ we 


from Vitruvius, as we believe in 


always going to the fount and 
playing safe. Now then, as re- 


gards preliminary sketches. 

The Preliminary Sketch is the 
architect’s introduction to 
startled public. 
the 


the 
He bursts from 
chrysalis of obscurity and 
flutters in the sun, clad in 


colors, or 





many 
monotone, or line, or \ 

pencil, or any other medium. As \ / 
Lord Inverclyde, the celebrated Pier. 





architect once said, ‘‘ Most men dees eed 

buy the Soston Transcript to 

wrap up the American in’’— meaning that the function 
of the perspective is to throw a halo around the mistakes 


and errors of the scale drawings. 


Take a typical case; perhaps the young architect's 
father decides that, after his son has graduated from a 
four years’ course in architecture at the University of 
Skitomish, followed by six years’ 
two months’ 
W. C. 
into 


training in Paris and 
experience in the office of 
es, he will alter the did barn 
attractive eight-room 
suburban 


Bowl 
semi-detached 
Father wants to 
right off how the alterations will look. So 
after the floor plans and an elevation are 
decided upon, two courses are open. 


houses. see 


Either 
the architect may get the Jaques Blanque 


of his city to show the barn in a 


f« ge or 
early sunrise 


effect for three or four hundred 
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dollars; or take the plunge himself, ‘‘lay out” the 


perspective and render it with his own hands 

If Blanque does the drawing, he makes it on the back 
some substance that looks like Holland window shade 

oth or firecracker paper mounted on trunk board. 

There is an advantage in making the drawing on window 

shade cloth because the window shades in the house may 


} 


ot 


1 
i 


( 


ve left natural color and texture; also early morning 
effects are easily suggested by leaving the whole sky 
window shade color 

The beginner will find a quick, simple and effective 
presentation by making the floor plans and perspective 
on thin white tracing paper, using a medium soft pen- 
cil, taking care not to smutch the drawing and having 
one or two Vandyke positive prints struck off by the 
X-ray Blue Print Company. The change that occurs in 
the appearance of the sketch is almost always greatly to 
the advantage of the print. The mere fact of the 
mechanical process that in- 


tervenes seems to lend an hoes 
ot 
oh etl, 








adventitious and sometimes 
a fictitious value to what 
may be a very ordinary 
effort 


An attempt will be made 





to present examples of the 
various methods employed, 
as far as the limits of maga- 
ine illustration will allow, 
but the more delicate shades 
and nuances of pencil and 
wash are inevitably lost in 
reproduction. Some archi- 
tects go in quite extensively 
for photography in connec- 
tion with their preliminary 
sketches, and photographs of 
a set, each neatly mounted, 
showing the original draw- n the upper right hand corner 


ings reduced to a uniform 





size, generally producea years 


ungalow. Note that the gnarled 


from the sea, and the trees do not really exist, but they could be 
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FIG. Il. 
Perspective view of the houses shown in Fig. 1, rendered simply in water 
colors wit the pencil lines showing throug accentuating the outlir 
ishadows. The form and outlines of the old barn have completely dis 
appeared, and the alterations could probably be built for only three 
times as mu as a wholly new building would have cost 


good impression on the client. Further on we shall take 
up the matter more in detail if the public demands it 

In regard to the embellishment of the sketch, care 
must be taken with the drawing of the cartouch in the 
upper right hand corner, and it is well to search carefully 
the volumes of Cxsar Daly, Pfnor, De la Fosse and 
others for good ones. There’s nothing sets off a sketch 
so well and pleases the client more than acartouch finely 
drawn, and many a sketch has ‘‘ pulled it off,” thanks to 
the allure of the upper right hand corner. It is an evi- 
dence of visible skill quite incomprehensible to the lay 
mind. It reassures the client to find that, while the 
architect has departed very far from their ideas of 
arrangement and sizes of rooms, expression of style, cost, 
etc., here is a spot on the drawing that shows the archi- 
tect knows his business and is beyond criticism, and no 
mistake has been made in the ‘‘selection’”’ of their 

architect. 


@ A scrapbook of cartouches 






suitable for owners’ names, 





A and titles to drawings, is a 
ere 4 \j : 8 
CD] Sungstow- PAN handy thing to have, or 
. ? 7 rT < 
2) A Wis shettice better still, a card catalogue 
\" Pages: may be kept for ready refer- 


ence, so that the ‘‘ Prelimi- 
nary Studies for John Smith, 
Esq. 2d” may be properly 
adorned. 

An advantage in making 
the sketches so that they 
may be either blue or brown 
printed is that slight altera- 
tions can be easily made and 
a new print struck off at 


1II. trifling expense and labor. 


Suppose the next client is 


} 


rved and the Pergola Arms shown a wealthy maiden lady with 


he view is taken looking away q mind of her own, who 


wishes to build a bungalow 
at the seashore. This time 


1 training, in eighty or ninety 
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the architect must take more pains in planning and ar- 
rangement, and it might seem advisable to vary the 
medium and show the building rendered in pen and ink. 
(The illustrations show several ways of rendering differ- 
ent subjects, from a simple outline sketch to one more 
in detail. It will depend upon circumstances which to 
choose.) If the plans have been carefully studied, and 
the importance of the commission warrant it, a carefully 
laid out and rendered perspective going into consider- 
able detail may be 
best to show; or if 
the sketch is to bea # x SEVISs kercn oF P 
rough, hasty one, ——_— —— 
many of the unde- 
cided details may be 
barely suggested. 
The drawings and 
sketches of Henry P. 
Kirby show ina 
masterly manner 














w 


kinds, and all the dope that goes t 
drawing. 

If the exigencies of the drawing demand a row of 
columns, or a multiplicity of clipped larches, let them 
be so shown as not to appear monotonous, but each to 
take its place in a quiet, unobtrusive manner, where 
possible covering up defects and hiding indefinite 


unstudied details with particularly well drawn foliage 


or 
The different mediums of expression in the presen- 
tation of preliminary 


studies are numer 


Ee 


ous and varied, and 
it would be impos 
sible to enumerate 
them all, as every 
day new ones are 
being handed out. 
The range is wide; 
from thumb-nail 





te sketches with a piece 
we : ter é 
to what an extent : —_ ™ — of burnt match, such 
the presentation hs! f Fees hat. oe “> as Mr. Emerson used 
of preliminary = ae : See ee to charm us with 
lies may | . i —— = o> ears ; 
studies may be Car- = ay) Hy, | : + = {te - some years ago, to, 
ried in pen and ink, aR ae = in some cases, elab- 
and should be care- = orate and careful oil 
fully studied by ; | paintings. 
anyone who wishes ee When the Boston 
to excel in this me- Saseete ; Architectural Club 
dium. They are Reed Sats was first formed, 
pure architectural ope 7 many happy even 
drawings of masses ings around the keg 
and bits of detail, were spent, listening 
and in their way to smoke talks by 
have never been the master of those 
excelled. days. With burnt 
Vitruvius says, % Wh matches or crayon or 
ic i iy a 
‘*Eurythmy consists | Mules pencil-dust some 
in the beautiful form i: Nye ‘*calé type” (as our 
and handsome ap- a: Gallic friends would 
: ; ‘: 
pearance of the ; ' i say), would make a 
e "><> ' . V4 , 
members of a com- 5 anaes ey thatched roof cot- 
position. This is Y 4 ec res tage, or a steamer 
effective when the t ann come sailing up the 
heights of the mem- 1XYeck ; S vi . —— harbor by moon 
bers are adapted to { 2 {\0 = | light, and the enthu- 
their length, each Cosdyis +f d= Ss ) soB siasm with which 
being correspondent a “ these efforts were 
to the symmetry of ; red received by tie 
the whole.” Tothink —- younger fellows was 
that Vitruvius said FIG, IV. not surpassed even 
this only two thou- See how Miss Pergola’s bungalow has grown. The first sketch was duly appreciated when the second keg 
sand years ago; thanks to the cartouch and the trees, but the building did not meet the client’s ideas as was broached. 
1 h ti to style, arrangement, size of rooms, etc These have now taken a more concrete forn 
dear me, how time 


flies. 

Be that as it may 
—perhaps it would be well to take up for a few mo- 
ments the consideration of the ‘‘little things’ that 
go to make up a sketch, such as windows, roofs, col- 
umns, caps, overhangs, doors, chimneys (many a 
punk facade has been saved by having a fine chimney 
copied out of Belcher & Macartney) porches, pergolas, 
pots, box hedges, clipped trees, and shrubs of various 


however, may necessitate cutting it down 


and this sketch shows a well-balanced plan, homelike, cozy, and lival 


Everyone is fa- 
miliar with the vig- 


ivable. The estimates 


orous and convincing 
perspectives of Wilson Eyre done on brown butcher's 
paper or gray charcoal paper with pencil, wash, ink and 
charcoal, all beautifully blended, each sketch admirably 
suited to the subject. 


Indeed no catalogue of the 
T-Square Club was considered fit to be issued without 
several of these examples, and they stand to-day as 
models, not only of ideal presentations of preliminary 
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la assisted in building up and pen. Detail masses, trees, clouds, s 
é terest in a most charming type of seemed to just pour out of the ink 
p ( 
Lm « ] 
al 
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tf n é 
i Harvey 
ind 
Oscar Endet 
de serves the 
1 1 he st 
praise. There 
ive een 
man ol tne ’ 
school oT 
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h « a ¢ an ] ADDISON BLE BOUTHLIER ARCHITECT — BOSTON 
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» ¢ ,@ .F 24 
| Mr. Le B ers s VWs how the ient’s first rough idea may be presented in sucha 
architects er t ‘ the esse i Simple, straightforward sketch readily grasped and understood. 


would have 


been unknown to fame but for the perspectives which happy days.” Sketches such as these 


ped so gaily and lightheartedly from his facile made life and the 





Fi¢ Vi ‘ 
S ‘ é ‘ y worked out all its details, restrained, studied and refined, and drawn with accuracy in all its parts 
\ vO rf ‘ ud his drawing needs no cartoucl (A. B. Le Boutillier, architect.) 





ky, figures, all 
bottle and take 
their proper 
places on 
the paper, 
and yet 
each sketch 
showed mas- 
terly skill and 
subtle refine- 
ment. The 
earviter 
sketches were 
invariably in 
pen and ink 
and on these 
his fame 
chiefly rests, 
though in 
later days his 
color draw- 
ings were 
even more 
highly esti- 
mated. ‘Ah, 
them wuz the 
were all that 


‘*American Architect ’’ endurable. 
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House at Fitchburg, Mass., William G. Rantoul, Architect. 


- HE house at Fitchburg is situated just out from 
the center of the town, on the side of a steep hill, 


where the sharp ascent is broken by a narrow strip of 
level ground, which affords a pleasant resting place in 
the climb. The grounds extend approximately 100 
yards Along the street, and 50 yards back to the house, 
sloping slightly up from the main thoroughfare. On the 
opposite side of the house the lawn pitches away rapidly 

1 a series of terraces and then forms a shallow bowl-like 
depression with a round pool at the farend. Along the 
rim, opposite the house, is a garden of bright old- 
fashioned flowers. 

Approaching the house from the street one is struck 
by its simplicity. The walls are of brick, with enough 
dark headers picked out to give it a texture, with- 
out appearing spotted. The roof is double slated, the 
slates being well selected, and having a wide range of 
color. A driveway entering one corner of the grounds 
curves towards the main entrance, broadening into a 
semicircular carriage turn which is surrounded by a 
high wrought iron fence, terminating in brick posts. 
Beyond the main entrance is a more sheltered entrance 
under a porte-cochtre. From 
here the drive divides, one 
part turning tothe left towards 
the service portion of the 
house and entering the stable 
yard, while the other part 
turns to the right, and passes 
out again on to the highway. 

On the eastern or street 
front the manner in which the 
vestibule breaks out recalls 
slightly some of the old Hing- 
ham houses, though of course 
the treatment is wholly differ- 
ent. Here the limestone col- 
imns carry a simple wooden 
hood Overhead, there is a 


small 


balcony surrounded by 
a wrought iron railing, to 
which access is gained from 
the second floor by a long 
window with stone architrave 
and carved swags, the only 
bit of such decoration on the 
house. A living porch with 
Doric columns and brick piers DETAIL OF G 
stretches across the southern 

end of the house, where it receives the sun the entire 
day. 

A glance at the plans shows the interior arrangement 
one would expect; the living room with a southern and 
western exposure, the library with an exposure to the 
south, the den with eastern light, and the dining room 
which has windows facing south of west. The usual 
tendency, in domestic work, of giving the dining room 





the morning sun seems hardly feasible here, as to do so 
would result in an outlook only on the street, and would 
sacrifice both the privacy and the present view on the 
rose garden. ‘The hall occupies the center of the house 
and runs through two stories, having a gallery on three 
sides, and being lighted from the second floor by the 
large window over the door. The service wing is prop- 
erly toward the north, and acts as a screen to the garage 
and stables. 

The western elevation commands a view of the 
grounds, the pool, and the valley beyond with its clus- 
tered city roofs, spires, and stacks, while still farther 
are the distant hills. Although this side of the house is 
treated with restraint in the use of decoration, as is the 
front, still the general effect is lighter. The door, 
wholly glazed, has a wooden enframement projecting 
just far enough to carry a very shallow iron balcony. It 
gives access by some half dozen steps to the level of the 
small formal garden with its flanking pavilions. The 
dining and living rooms are marked by generous semi- 
circular bays with windows reaching quite to the floor. 
The central gable instead of carrying a straight pedi- 
ment line is broken in an 
interesting manner. Every- 
where is a pleasant play of 
light and shade, the effect ob- 
tained always by the simplest 
methods. A comparison with 
the street front is instructive. 
There we find a simplicity 
amounting almost to severity, 
while here, where more pri- 
vacy may be expected, a 
more informal character is 
arrived at. 

To return to a study of the 
various rooms of the interior; 
one enters into the hall proper 
through a vestibule, the mar- 
ble floor of which has a pat- 
tern marked out by setting 
some of the joints in brass. 
Here the floor is of quartered 
oak. The walls are paneled 
and painted to the second floor 
level. The stair treads, rails, 
balusters, and posts, are ma- 
hogany, while the risers are 
of pine painted. The floor of 
the broad landing over the front door is of mahogany, 
while that of the second floor above is of red birch with 
the finish in pine painted. The walls are plastered and 
painted, and the ceiling covered with tinted canvas. 
The treatment of the hall is quite Georgian, and very 


ARDEN FRONT. 


interesting, with its heavily moulded panels, turned 
balusters and the limited use of mahogany. 
On the first floor the library to the left of the hall, and 
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MANTEL IN DINING ROOM. MANTEL IN LIVING ROOM, 
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HALL, ENTRANCE, 
HOUSE AT FITCHBURG, MASS. 
William G. Rantoul, Architect 








In the dining room the paneling from floor to cornice, 
is of dark quartered oak. The mantel is reminiscent of 
some of the mantels still found in a few of the older 
Boston houses in the neighborhood of Mount Vernon 
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den to the right, have floors of American quartered 

oak In the library the finish is of St. Jago mahogany 

(he paneled dado and bookcases are carried up to the 

height of 4 feet 8 inches, and above that the walls are 
ered with a dark paper. The ceiling beams are of 


mahogany finish, and the plaster of the ceiling is covered 
with canvas and tinted. The finish in the den on the 
other hand which is carried to the same height, 4 feet 
inches, is of quartered oak. The fireplace here has a 
imestone mantel, while that in the library is of mahog 
any with a marble fire opening. 

The living room opens by wide sliding doors into the 


lining r 


a 


oom, hall and library, and by French windows on 
to the living porch and to the lower garden level. The 
bay window, measuring 14 feet across, gives an outlook 
over the entire grounds. The floor similar to all the first 
floor rooms is of oak, in this case with a border pattern. 
The dado is of pine 2 feet 6 inches high with moulded 

ip and base, treated with applied papier-maché orna- 


ment, and painted. The wall covering is of a warm 


street. The mantel and fire opening are of black marble. 
The robust Ionic columns with their well turned capitals 
carry a simple entablature. Above the mantel is a 
beautiful oak panel, balanced by two vertical strips of 
black walnut. Strips of black walnut are introduced at 
various points throughout the paneling, giving it added 
interest. The cornice, of plaster, is very rich. The 
mouldings are less delicate than in the living room but 
in perfect accord with the character of the room’s treat- 
ment. 

In the service portion of the first floor the floors are of 
Georgia rift hard pine except in the kitchen where maple 
isused. The finish throughout this portion of the house 
is whitewood. 

On the second floor the bedrooms and corridors have 
red birch floors with three course borders. The finish 





GARAGE AND STABLE, 


brown tone, with a cornice of plaster, instead of the 
wooden cornice, as in the hall. The ceiling is dropped 
to a lower level in the recesses at each side of the fire- 
place and in the bay window. 

Particular attention may be called to the treatment of 
the mantels in both dining and living rooms. The two 
rooms are entirely different in character and the mantels 
of both are well in keeping with their surroundings. In 
the living room the mantel and the hearth are of marble 
with the lining of soapstone. The design recalls the 
English Georgian and the treatment of mouldings and 
decoration with the delicate surface cutting is admirably 
adapted to the nature of the material. The carved and 


gilded mirror frame above, adds an interesting detail. 





of the base, cornice, and picture moulding is of pine. 
The ceilings are tinted. The bathrooms throughout have 
tile floors and 4 foot tile dados. Above that the walls are 
plastered and painted. 

On the third floor are servants’ rooms, servants’ bath, 
a trunk room, and a large children’s play room where 
small dances may also be held. 

The stable and garage need little comment. The 
stable has accommodations for three horses, a carriage 
room, and coachman’s quarters on the second floor. The 
garage is a one story wing with space for four machines. 
The foundations where they appear above grade are of 
seam faced granite. The walls above are of brick as in 
the house. 
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The Manual Training High School.—I. 


BY WILLIAM 


| IGH SCHOOLS in which manual training is taught 

along with the ordinary high school studies are 
called Manual Training or Mechanic Arts High Schools. 
Schools of this character are of comparatively recent 
date, and when designed to meet a general need should 
not be confounded with special schools such as commer- 
cial high schools, technical high schools for boys, techni- 
cal high schools for girls, english high schools, classical 
high schools, and high schools of all sorts wherein all the 
courses are not offered. 

The high school course of study, which in the past has 
had for its chief function the preparation of its students 
to enter college, is rapidly giving way to a system de- 
signed to equip them for their future work. The growing 
demand of the industrial world for intelligence and skill 
can best be met by schools designed to train and educate 
the hand as well asthe brain, and the schools best de- 
signed and equipped for this purpose will accomplish the 
greatest good for the people in any community. 

The Manual Training School of Washington University 
in St. Louis was the first institution of high school grade 
to make instruction in the mechanic arts an essential part 
of its curriculum. Through the efforts of Prof. Calvin 
M. Woodward and a number of public-spirited men it 
opened its doors in 1880 to a system of education which 
would fit young men for the actual duties of life in a 
direct and positive manner, while imparting a sound lit- 
erary and scientific training. 

To quote from a recent catalogue of the school: ‘‘ The 
conspicuous result of thirty years of manual training is 
that the young men thus trained have brought to the 
ordinary duties and responsibilities of life an intellectual 
and mental grasp of actual conditions which has at once 
gained for them a clear advantage. They have shown 
that some mechanical skill anda great deal of mechanical 
comprehension and power of mechanical analysis have 
been valuable assets and not unfit accompaniments of 
refined tastes and good manners. The training has 
opened new avenues of usefulness to many a lad, and 
has enabled many others to choose their occupations more 
wisely, either in the direction of the industrial arts or in 
other fields. The success of the graduates has been re- 
markable; and in consequence manual training schools, 
on public or private foundations, have been established 
in nearly every large city in the country.” 

It is only within recent years that buildings wholly 
designed for instruction in manual training have been 
erected. This course of study has been introduced in 
many school systems by altering or enlarging existing 
buildings to meet the needs of modest or experimental 
beginnings. 

Among the first buildings of the country planned for 
instruction in manual training in connection with public 
instruction were the Wm. McKinley and James E. Yate- 
man Manual Training High Schools of St. Louis. These 
buildings were opened in 1904 and were planned to house 
all the manual training and domestic science branches in 
addition to those of the regular high school course of 
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study. ‘They also included instruction in woodworking, 
wood turning, and pattern making; moulding, forge, and 
book- 
keeping and stenography; cooking, sewing, and laundry 
work. 


machine work; free-hand and mechanical drawing ; 


The success of these pioneer buildings was such as to 
fix, for a time at least, the type for this class of school 
buildings. In these earlier buildings, however, the course 
of study was in its formative period, and it is only at the 
present time that educators have arrived at anything ap- 
proximating a general agreement on the course of study 

In most cases the instruction in manual training and 
domestic science is optional with the students and there 
is very little definite data upon which to fix the proportion 
The 
sity therefore of a flexible plan, or one which will permit 


between class room, laboratory, and shop neces- 
of easy adjustment to meet the crowding or abnormal 
growth of any of its departments and their future exten- 
sion, is of the utmost importance. This, together with 
the intricate equipment to be provided 
and ventilating, and the 
plant 


proper heating 


introduction of a mechanical 
combine to make the problem of 


from the ordinary. 


planning far 


3efore considering the plans of individual buildings it 
will be proper to take up the general plan requirements of 
a manual training high school. 

One of three plans may be adopted. If the school is to 
have study halls or session rooms three stations must be 
provided for each pupil, one in the shop or laboratory, 
one in the study room, and one in the recitation room. 
It is therefore readily seen that a plan which attempts 
such accommodation is the most expensive one which 
can be adopted. Its advantages however lie in the fact 
that it will provide the most elastic plan, permit of the 
greatest possible liberty in the organization of the 
classes and furnish the maximum accommodation. 

A second plan and one which is growing in favor aban 
dons the study hall or session rooms and provides class 
rooms of standard size. These rooms seat from thirty- 
five to fifty pupils, or two classes, and while one class 
is at study the other is reciting. A building on this plan 
therefore is reduced in cubic contents by the space occu- 
pied by the large study halls and is consequently less 
expensive. At the same time its elasticity is retained 
provided the proportion between class room, shop, and 
special room has been well considered along with the 
course of study. 

The third and most economical plan is one in which all 
special rooms are counted as class rooms in the organiza- 
tion of the school. All rooms are used throughout the 
school day either for the special work for which they are 
designed or by a class at recitation or study. A building 
of this character has reached its limit of accommodation 
when each room has its quota of pupils and will admit of 
no over-crowding or enlargement of the course of study 
for which it has been arranged. 

Having determined on the general plan of our building 
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a consideration of its component parts will be in order. 
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( I Schools are built with or without study 

] ‘ miar } rith 1 > } } 
ills or si yn rooms. If planned with study halls the 
iS om is reduced to a recitation room accommoda 
ut th yupils. Each room is fitted with recita- 
) tablet armchairs, and such rooms are best small, 
18 to 21 by 24 feet being a good size Chey should be 

laterally lighted upon the long axis of the room 

W here ass rooms are used both for study and recita- 
tions they should he of suc! “@ will accommodate 
Oo ney 1lould be Of such area as will accommodate 
two classes, or from thirty-five to fifty pupils in single 
desks. An ideal size for such a room is 24 feet by 
32 feet 6 inches and it should be lighted on one side only 


with windows having a glass area from one-fifth to one- 
fourth of the floor area 

Study rooms are often found seating from two hundred 
to three hundred or more pupils. A better practice would 


| 
to reduce the number of pupils in such rooms to 


I 

about one hundred and fifty. A room 30 by 62 feet will 
iccommodate this number in single desks, enable proper 
lighting, give a better distribution of the pupils on the 
various floors of the building, aid the school manage 
ment in supervision, and enable students’ prompt ar- 
rival at recitations. Study rooms should be fitted with 
single desks, and provided with a platform for the 
teacher 


Class rooms and study halls should be conveniently 
located with respect to stairways, laboratory, and 
shop. Much can be accomplished in their judicious 


placing to minimize horizontal travel distance and stair 


LABORATORIE These may receive their light from 
two sides if desired as the pupil has opportunity to adjust 


his position to the light, a condition which is lacking in 


the class room ()blong rooms with approximate dimen- 
sions of 21 to 30 feet in width and 45 to 60 feet in length 
are better than rooms of square dimensions. The equip- 
ment should be so arranged that the pupil faces the in- 

1 receives the maximum amount of light from 


Laboratories should open en suite with lecture rooms 
which should be arranged with raised tiers of seats fitted 


with tablet armchairs brought as close as may be to the 


s 


instructor's table In the absence of the lecture rooms 


sufficient floor space should be allowed at the instructor's 


table in the laboratory for the massing of the pupils dur- 


ing demonstrations. 
Each laboratory should have its instructor’s work and 
storeroom. This should be well lighted, ample in size, 


and fitted with a workbench, sink and storage cases for 
the more delicate and valuable apparatus. For chemistry 
and physics a dark room will be found of value. 

The student tables in the chemistry laboratory should 
be provided with sinks, gas hoods, and reagent racks. 
A small conservatory for the botany laboratory and an 
aquarium for both botany and physiology laboratories 
will be found helpful to house and germinate the water 
plants and animal life used in the laboratory. 

‘he instructors’ tables should be fitted with sinks hav- 
ing a wood cover; there should be a sliding blackboard 
behind each table. Each laboratory and lecture room 
should be equipped with lantern for lecture use 

Physics, chemistry, botany and physiology laboratories 
should be equipped with gas and hot and cold water. 


BS 
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Physics and chemistry rooms should also have electric 
outlets at all tables 

Each laboratory should be provided with a sufficient 
number of wall cases to house the apparatus. They 
should be designed for their particular uses and in stand- 
ard units if possible. Students’ individual working 
tools are best stored in drawers in the workbench or 
table. A note-book case with writing top will be found 
a valuable addition to the physics and chemistry 
laboratories. 

ComMMERCIAL Rooms. In a fully equipped school a 
business and typewriting room will be found necessary. 
The equivalent of three class units will be necessary for 
this purpose. The business room may be fitted with 
specially designed desks or in a more modest equipment 
the ordinary single pupil’s desk will be found to answer 
the purpose. Space should be provided for the bank and 
business houses behind screens with pass windows and 
standing desk. A storage case should be provided to 
hold the blanks used by the students. 

The typewriting room should be fitted with the neces- 
sary number of typewriting desks and the space may be 
economized by grouping two or more students at a single 
table. 

Drawinc. The free-hand drawing and art rooms 
should occupy the space of two or more class units. 
They should receive north light preferably through 
toothed skylight (studio light) with its base about 7 feet 
from the floor. They should be equipped with storage 
case for the pupils’ drawing boards and materials, ad- 
justable drawing tables, small tables for still-life sub- 
jects, a model table for life posing, zine lined storage 
case for modeling clay and work, and sinks. A cork 
panel on the wall opposite the skylight will be of aid to 
the instructor in arranging and criticizing class work and 
for exhibitions; the best grades of cork carpet answer 
the purpose admirably. 

Mechanical drawing is required of all the students in 
manual training and the equivalent of two class units 
will be required. They should be well lighted and 
equipped with drawing tables, drawing boards and tools. 
An economical method of storing the same is effected 
by a special designed drawing table holding the boards 
as well as the students’ individual tools. There should 
also be a large table with drawing top and drawers and 
a blueprinting frame. 

Domestic Science. This department will require a 
room for cooking with storeroom, one or preferably two 
sewing rooms with fitting rooms and a laundry. These 
rooms are best if conveniently grouped with sunny ex- 
posure and good light. 

The cooking room should be of ample proportion (about 
one and one-half class units will suffice) and should be 
equipped with a cooking table arranged to hold the in- 
dividual working kits, and provided with corner sinks. 
A gas burner and portable oven will be required for each 
student and a combination gas and coal range will com- 
plete the equipment. In the more elaborate rooms an 
electric oven will be required for demonstrations by the 
teacher. 

A convenient, well lighted storeroom with small re- 
frigerator for perishable supplies is a necessity. A great 


deal will be added to the effectiveness of the instruction 
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by providing a small model dining room where the girls 
may be instructed in table setting and serving. In fact 
the most complete equipments demand a housekeeping 
suite consisting of bedroom, dining room, pantry, and 
kitchen, all fully furnished for instruction in household 
duties. 

The laundry will require the space of a class unit and 
should be equipped with a nest of laundry tubs, a clothes 
drier and stationary ironing boards equipped with electric 
irons. 

One or more sewing rooms are necessary. These may 
be of class unit size and should have a fitting room. Each 
room should be equipped with sewing tables and ma- 
chines. The tables should be arranged to hold the stu- 
dents’ caps, aprons and work, or storage cases should be 
provided for the purpose. The fitting room should have 
storage cases for materials and the hanging of unfinished 
garments, a fitting platform, skirt and bust forms, and a 
pier mirror. Both the fitting and sewing room should 
have a fixed ironing board with electric iron. 

Manuat Tratninc. The woodworking room should 
be of ample floor space (not less than 40 square feet per 
pupil) to atcommodate classes of from twenty-four to 
thirty pupils. 

The benches should be substantial and rigidly secured 
to the floor and should be provided with drawers to hold 
the individual tools. The tools used in common should 
be conveniently arranged on the bench back. 

If floor space will permit an instructor’s bench sur- 
rounded with a raised tier of seats will aid the instructor 
in his work. A grindstone, glue heater, and glue bench 
will complete the equipment of the shop. 

The wood turning room should be somewhat larger 
than the woodworking room as the benches must be en- 
larged to receive the lathes. These may be of the beit 
or individual motor driven type. The equipment will be 
complete with a tool room where the tools used in com- 
mon by the students are stored; a storage room arranged 
with coils for the storage and drying of the lumber; a 
preparation room containing a cross-cut saw, circular 
saw, and motor where the lumber is cut to shape for 
class exercises, and a small room where the articles are 
varnished and finished. This room should have a fire- 
proof receptacle to hold the paint, oil, and varnish. 

A moulding room to accommodate twenty-four pupils 
should be 2+ to 30 feet wide and about 40 feet in length. 
This will provide the necessary space for the moulding 
troughs, melting furnaces, and floor space for making 
up and pouring the flasks. A cupola furnace is not 
necessary as it is only in the more elaborate schools 
that iron moulding is attempted. A small furnace for 
the melting of soft metals is all that is required in a 
majority of cases. 

The forge room should be equipped for from twenty 
to twenty-four pupils and will require a floor area of 40 
square feet per pupil. It should be equipped with down 
draft forges and underground piping. A room to con- 
tain the fan, blower, and motor is a necessity. A drill 
press, punch and shears, a power hammer, a wet grinder 
and a filing bench for each two students will complete 
the equipment for this room. 

The machine shop should be about 24 by 60 feet. This 
will afford the necessary floor space for the machines and 
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filing benches. Machine tools to accommodate sixteen 
students is all that is required as the number in the 
fourth year’s work will rarely exceed this. The ma- 
chines should be of standard make and selected for sim 
plicity rather than complication, while one or two of 
the more elaborate tools may be installed for the use of 
the more skilled pupils and the instructor. 


Gymnasia. If physical training is to be compulsory 


two gymnasia will be found a necessity. The minimum 
size of these rooms would be 25 to 30 by 75 feet, and 
the minimum story height would be 14 feet. The ideal 


size would be 50 by 80 feet with a story height of 18 
feet. Besides the necessary apparatus the rooms should 
be provided with steel storage cases for dumb-bells, 
Indian clubs, and wands. Dressing rooms equipped with 
lockers for sections of fifty pupils each with one or two 
showers for the girls and showers and plunge for the 
boys will add much to the completeness of the equipment. 

Opinions differ widely on the practicability of a run- 
ning track as they can only be installed in the larger 
rooms, are seldom used in class work, and are very ex- 
pensive. Unless the conditions are most favorable for 
their installation they had better be omitted. 

Lisrary. A manual training school is not complete 
without its library or reference reading room. ‘This is 
the room in which the pupil will spend his unoccupied 
periods and it should be well lighted and equipped with 
reading tables and metal book stacks. 

If the school is of large dimension a separate book or 
stack room will be found a necessity and the equinment 
should be such as is found in public libraries. 

Rest Rooms. There should be rest rooms for both 
teachers and pupils. Large rooms are not necessary but 
they should be well located and equipped for the use of 
pupils and teachers who are indisposed and who need 
simple medical attention with an opportunity for rest 
and relaxation. 

AvupitTorium. The growing demand for the use of high 
school auditoriums for evening lectures and purposes 
other than strictly school use demands that they be located 
on the ground or first floor,and near the main entrance of 
the building. They should be capable of seating the 
entire school, should be well lighted with the windows 
arranged for darkening curtains, and should be provided 
with sufficient exits to enable their vacation within two 
minutes. It goes without saying that auditoriums are 
strictly speaking-halls and should be proportioned to 
obtain the best acoustic results. 

The stage should be of ample proportions with suffi- 
cient width to accommodate the stage setting for the 
class plays, large choruses, and other exercises. 

Orrice. The administrative office of the building 
should consist of a general and private office, a small 
reception room, and a storage vault for records. The 
group should be located near the main entrance and con- 
veniently arranged to facilitate the work of the school. 

Lockers. The practice of lining the corridors of a 
high school with lockers should not be encouraged. 
Lockers should be placed in large well lighted and venti- 
lated rooms where they can receive proper supervision 
and care. If for economical reasons they are placed in 
corridors they should be recessed and ventilated by a 


system of ducts exhausting the air from the corridors, 
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L, H Room he lunch room forms a very necessary 
part of a large high school. ‘The short lunch period pre- 
ents all except those living in the immediate vicinity of 
the school from leaving the building at noon. The room 
iould be ample in size and equipped with long serving 
yunters and a kitchen with convenient service entrance. 
STOREROO A modern high school requires two or 


more storerooms to hold the great quantity of supplies 


needed by the students. Such rooms should be ample in 
size, well lighted and arranged with convenient shelving 
and a work table. 

A janitor’s room of good dimensions equipped with 


lockers and a storage room for the cleaning supplies is 
also a necessity and should be located on the ground 


floor 

CorRIDORS AND StarrRways. As all students in a high 
school are compelled to change from room to room be- 
tween class periods, it follows that the corridors and stair- 
ways should be ample to bold the entire student body at 
one time in order that the change may be made promptly 
and without confusion. The corridors should be wide 
and well lighted having 15 feet as a minimum width for 
main corridors and 10 feet for secondary corridors. Class 
room doors opening into corridors of less width will ob- 
struct the corridor and cause congestion and consequent 
confusion 

The stairways should be well separated with a view of 
serving groups or tiers of rooms more or less correlated 
in the courses of instruction. This will minimize the 
travel distance between rooms and enable prompt re- 
sponse at classes. As the time allowed for change in 
classes is rarely more than three or four minutes the 
importance of the judicious planning of the stairways 
must be apparent. Again stairways are best when ar- 
ranged in double flights, that is when the same are 
planned so that the file of pupils ascending is independ 
ent of the file descending. Four and one-half and 5 
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feet will be found the best width for stairways. There 
should be a continuous hand rail on each side of all runs. 

MECHANICAL Equipment. The heating and ventilating 
system should be designed to supply 40 cubic feet of air 
per pupil in class rooms and laboratories, and 70 cubic 
feet of air per seating in the auditorium. The school 
should be equipped also with a complete telephone sys- 
tem, program clock, and bell system; vacuum cleaning 
system; and in most cases a power plant for the genera- 
tion of the electrical energy to drive its motors and 
furnish light. 

All mechanical equipment should be developed with 
the plan, and should be both modern and efficient. A 
successful building demands the careful consideration of 
its complete equipment and mechanical plant. The draw- 
ings and specifications should make ample and complete 
provision for the same, in order to avoid costly alterations 
and inadequate equipment provisions, or the inevitable 
result will be a non-workable school building. 

Cost. There are many instances where school com- 
mittees unhampered by lack of funds have been able to 
erect fully equipped high schools of monumental char- 
acter costing one-half million dollars or more. This 
however is the exception rather than the rule and most 
school authorities are confronted with the problem of 
obtaining maximum accommodation with limited funds. 
The need then of proper planning, the judicious use.of 
materials, and restraint in design are of greatest impor- 
tance. The completion of the building proper is by no 
means the end of expenditures for the cost of fixed and 
working equipment will in most cases amount to from 
fifteen per cent to twenty-five per cent of the cost of the 
building when complete and ready to receive it. 


Plan and equipment are so varied that no fixed standard 
of costs can be given but a reference to the cost of the 
completed buildings which will be described in following 
articles will serve for illustration. 
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CHURCHILL’S RESTAL RANT, 49TH STREET AND BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Robert Baer, Architect. 
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The Principles of 
THE BEGINNING OF THE 


B* FAR the greater number of those who have aimed 
to interpret this art have proceeded by relating its 
history. Few of the adequate histories make an appeal 
to the general reader. In the shorter histories it has 
been necessary, on account of the periods of time to be 
covered and the space occupied in the mere naming of 
countries and of architects and buildings with their 
dates, to exclude the greater part of the discussion of 
the dependence of architecture upon construction and 
upon the character and general activities of the nations 
that produced it, that would naturally have been included 
except for that pressure. The very bulk of architectural 
history makes its general familiarity impracticable. 
Sensibility to fine architecture cannot to advantage be 
trained exclusively on the admiration of the work of 
other generations. The success and growth of the art of 
architecture depend on current appreciation; since there 
is not time in the individual existence to prepare for this 
by along study of history from which shall be deduced 
principles of correct procedure, it becomes necessary to 
depend upon the results of the research of others, to base 
judgment on rules which are the summing up of past ex- 
perience. Even for the student of architecture, however, 
there are only meager presentations of those laws of design 
which have emerged from all the study of the history of 
this art to which the profession has necessarily given itself. 

Architecture may be enjoyed without elaborate histori- 
cal knowledge if it is studied with the aid of the ideas 
of abstract design, observing the interrelations between 
the use, the construction and the arrangement of the 
parts of each composition. This method of approach 
has the advantage of proceeding to the study of a build- 
ing itself rather than its ancestors. It may use as the 
material of its study contemporary art. It has the 
further advantage of preparing for some degree of enjoy- 
ment in any kind of architecture, whether in the manner 
of those periods in which the art rose to its highest 
levels and there was the most intimate relation between 
the construction and the appearance of the finished build- 
ing, or in the manner of those other periods commonly 
asserted to be less fortunate, when the decorative result 
was more independent of the construction. 

Architecture is the art of building in accordance with 
the laws of fitness, stability and expression; or, ‘‘ archi- 
tecture is the art of building in accordance with the laws 
of expression,’’ for all building necessarily involves fit- 
ness and stability. Expression alone is lacking to raise 
any construction into the realm of architecture. 

Besides achieving practical fitness it is the duty of the 
architect to so design that not only shall the dimensions 
and arrangement accommodate the physical activities for 
which the structure is intended, but that it shall also be 
suitable to the inherent character of its use. As distin- 
guished from practical fitness this may be described as a 
fitness to ideals or spiritual fitness. 

Architecture is replete with illustrations of the truth 
that any kind of order may be pleasing even when the 
forms which are arranged are indifferent or ugly. This 
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is certainly not to argue that the parts so disposed 


need not be cared for as appeared to be the case in 
Barocque architecture, but only that order is essential 
and contributes to beauty. Beyond the field of order as 
an element of satisfaction, the relation of the appeat 

ance to the actual constitution of the structure is an 

other analyzable form of beauty, for which laws may 
be stated and the appreciation of which may be devel- 
oped by study. Organic beauty is a source of esthetic 
pleasure, not, it is true, immediate in its appreciation as 
is intrinsic beauty but depending upon a more or less 
conscious analysis of the object and upon a perception of 
the harmony between its parts and their functions, such 
as occurs, forexample, in the relation between the forms 
and arrangements of walls, piers and arches, their man- 
ner of enclosing or supporting, and in their mutual ad- 
justments. So far only do laws of beauty exist that 
may be stated and their application observed. Intrinsic 
beauty which lies beyond the kinds already mentioned is 
unanalyzable and the capacity for its appreciation is only 
to be cultivated by the development of such faculties as 
the individual may possess and in a suitable environ 

ment. Beauty in architecture is, after all, — and it is to 
be suspected that this is true of other arts as well —a 
by-product of expression. 

This brief indication of the possibilities ot expression 
applies equally well to stability which with fitness makes 
up the subject matter of the expression of architecture 
The stability of a building depends upon comparatively 
simple laws. There is, however, no necessity for the 
layman to study mathematics and construction in orde1 
to appreciate architecture. The visible portions of the 
perfect work of architecture explain the parts of the 
construction of which they form a part or to which they 
are applied. This they may do by giving assurances as 
to the properties of the materials employed. Ina rusti- 
cated block of stone, the shape is made conspicuous. The 
harder and tougher the stone the longer it may be in re- 
lation to its height. The emphasis upon its shape 
declares the qualities that directed its choice. This is 
the beginning of the function of expression in architec 
ture, to make clear at a glance the relative properties of 
the materials involved, such as their ability to resist 
crushing or pulling apart, and to set in evidence their 
texture or color or, further, to bring out their qualities 
by the character of the carving or modeling. The fail- 
ure on the part of the factory and the railroad bridge to 
be more interesting than they already are lies in just this 
particular. Already, in many cases, having some or 
ganic beauty, they fail because of incomplete expression. 
The enjoyable structure is such because it is intelligible. 
The base upon the ground, the mounting of the successive 
stages one upon another and the termination of the work 
above, with suitable emphases upon the junctions and the 
ties and thrusts of all the combinations of materials, may 
each be made to tell its story to the beholder who 
cares to stop and look. All this variety of detailed em- 
phasis and explanation is not however indispensable to 
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every work of architecture. Architects have always felt 
at liberty to pass over facts with regard to materials, to 


c ver up facts with regard to structural systems where 
the crowding forward of so many different interests 
would withdraw attention from the central, all important 
idea. In Byzantine architecture for instance the mate- 
rials which were available for the actual structural por- 
tions were not suited in quality to the sentiment of the 
builders. They desired a richer and more splendid effect 
than could be had in the brick of which their piers, walls 
and vaults are built. Their resources made available 
beside the brick splendid variegated marbles and glass 
mosaic, materials not at all adapted to structural pur- 
poses as they are too precious to use in masses Asa 
result the construction was completely covered up. 
Falsehood however has the same practical effect in art 
as in life; always discovered, it weakens the force of any 
subsequent statement. Truth in art makes for interest, 
for credence and for beauty. The force of the appeal 
which the finished work makes depends on the arrange- 
ment of the elements ; and this frequently requires that 
many facts be passed over lightly in order that a few 
may make a strong impression. 

To establish the idea that an architectural composition 
may be expressive is to arouse an interest in reading 
that expression. Yet any composition as a whole is a 
complex affair, difficult to put together and, to one de- 
siring to understand it, presenting a baffling array of 
phases. To make the study simpler the forms of which 
a composition is made up may be separated into groups 
according to their purposes. To state again classifica- 
tions already suggested, the elements of an architectural 
composition are the forms of use, the forms of structure 
and the forms of expression. 

In the first place the whole structure is, so to speak, 
built around the idea of the edifice and forms a mould of 
it. The building forms which fit the contained ideas are 
conveniently called the forms of use for they satisfy 
either practical or ideal necessities. Of a house the 
forms of use are the living room, dining room, and so 
on; and these are in detail such as are dictated by the 
habits of existence of those who are to live in them. 
()f a schoolhouse the class rooms, coat rooms, and assem- 
bly hall are the forms of use. In a church the audito- 
rium, the Sunday school rooms, the library and so on, 
together with the dome or the spire constitute the 
forms of use of its composition, part of them practical, 
part ideal. Since, in every instance, these formsare first 
to be considered in any movement to erect a building it 
might seem that they should be the starting point of the 
study of composition, but engineers study the arrange- 
ment for example, of factories, without trespassing upon 
the field of the architect, who must proceed beyond me- 
chanical satisfaction and give meaning and life to the 
forms of use and substance to the ideas that relate to 
them. His means are first, those common to expression 
in general as in language, that is, selection and arrange- 
ment. He cannot stop at the point where the plan is 
merely practically efficient but must produce a result 
which is clear and understandable or even striking. It 
is impossible however to consider these forms without 
involving notions of the structural forms in which they 
are realized. Limitations of greater or less extent are 


imposed upon the size and shape of rooms or halls by 
the means of building. 

The attention might then be turned first to forms of 
structure setting aside for the time the study of the forms 
of use which are produced with their aid. This would 
place foremost a study of walls and piers, beams and 
arches, flooring and ceiling systems and soon. The same 
general possibility of expression by selection and arrange- 
ment exists for the construction but with greater limita- 
tions. There is less freedom of arrangement because 
each kind of construction has its peculiar restrictions. 
The length of a stone lintel for instance fixes the maxi- 
mum distance between columns and when thearrangement 
is settled upon, whether from esthetic or constructive 
reasons, mere revelation or even more or less arbitrary 
modification in size does not constitute expression or 
enough differentiate the results from those of engineering. 

At this point recourse has been had from the very be- 
ginnings of the art to certain added forms which assist 
in the expression of the forms of structure. The capitals 
and bases of columns and their flutes, cornices and 
mouldings have in general no structural function what- 
ever but esthetic or expressive functions only. Not the 
mouldings or other decoration but the expression added 
to building makes it architecture, whether this be achieved 
by selection, or invention, and arrangement, or by the use 
of those explanatory and emphatic additions usually 
spoken of as decoration, which it seems suitable to call 
the ‘‘ forms of expression.”’ 

The detail of architecture which is worthy of examina- 
tion at all includes the simplest and most indivisible 
forms of any architectural composition. When each 
form added to the bare structure or each modification of 
the forms of the materials and structural systems is re- 
garded as not superficial or purely arbitrary but as sig- 
nificant, then these forms assume a very considerable 
importance. The study of the decoration is the avenue 
in the first place to a knowledge of materials. Besides 
this they furnish emphases and explanations of structure 
and still further often act as guides to the location, im- 
portance and sentiment either of the forms of use them- 
selves or of the whole structure. The forms of expression 
of all the ‘‘ styles” are of the same general kinds. Some 
such as reliefs and statues, mosaics and paintings are 
symbolic. By means of images of well known forms 
they arouse associated ideas and thus convey suggestions 
of the character of the edifice upon which they are 
placed. They may by their presence at an important 
part of the composition guide the attention or even the 
actual bodily movement of the beholder to an intended 
part. Beside being symbolic they are thus emphatic, 
calling attention for instance to a principal room or a 
main entrance. Another class of these forms may be 
distinguished which is emphatic only and which does not 
convey or suggest definite ideas. This latter group in- 
cludes all the isolated, added forms of expression which 
are not representative. Lowest of all in the class of 
simply emphatic forms of architecture are the mouldings 
and just because of the simplicity of the meaning of these 
forms and the gateway that their study affords to an un- 
derstanding of materials and structural systems and of 
the principles of design, with them the most favorable 
beginning may be made upon the study of architecture. 
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Editorial Comment and Miscellany. 


THE COMPETITION 
AMERICAN CITY 


FOR A 
OF 


HOTEL IN AN 
MODERATE SIZE. 


AWARD OF PRIZEs. 


“THE Jury for the Hotel Competition, which was the 

problem for the last annual Terra Cotta Competi- 
tion conducted by Tut awarded First 
Prize ($500) to William La Zinsk and Dwight James 
Baum, associated, New York City; Second Prize ($250) 
to Henry Ihmsen Hellmuth and Charles H. Conrad, asso- 
ciated, New York City; Third Prize ($150) to C. H. Ditt- 
mer and C. D. York City; 
Larson, Boston; First 
Victor Vanderbilt, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Second Mention to Walter Watson Cook, 
Mention to 


BRICKBUILDER, 


Loomis, associated, 
Fourth Prize ($100) to Frederick J 
Mention to J. 


New 


3oston ; Third 


George F. 
Blount and John M. Gray, 
associated, Boston; Fourth 
Albert M. 
Kirschbaum and Joseph J. 


Gander, 


Mention to 


associated, New 
York City; Fifth Mention 
to William Adams and 
Charles Cleary, associated, 
Boston; Sixth Mention to 
William R. Schmitt, New 
York City. The competi- 
tion was judged in 

New York, January 


21st, by Messrs. 


Donn Barber, Ar- 
nold W. Brunner, 
Henry J. Harden- 


bergh, Benjamin 
Wistar Morris, and 


Philip Sawyer. 


PLATE ILLUS- 
TRATIONS — 
DESCRIPTION. 


Pustic LIisRary, 
BROOKLINE, MaAss. 
The 
exterior treatment 
of this building is 
of buff Indiana 
limestone and dark 
red 


PLATES 3-6. 


common sand 
struck Dutch brick. 
The flat roofs are 
covered and flashed 
up and under para- 
pets with plastic slate. 


EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR OF CAFF 


Upon the interior the floors of the 
main entrance halls and vestibules are laid in Tennessee 


marble and black slate, while the service corridors and 
toilets are in terrazzo. 


carpet except in 
room, where wood 


All library floors are laid in cork 
the librarian’s and trustees’ 


block is used. The wall surfaces 
above the wooden bookcases in the gentral 


room 


reading 








AND 

The interior is laid in rough cut ‘‘ Persian’’ brick of deep brown and purple |! 
by O. W. Ketcham. 

Vogt & Morrill 


rooms are covered with plaster, while those in the 


real 
‘* Book Room” are of oak paneled to the ceiling. The 
design of the rear ‘‘ Book Room”’ is arranged with al 
coves similar to an English College library. The exhi 
bition room on the second floor has ‘‘ Monk’s Cloth” 


stretched over wood sheathing on terra cotta and brick 
backing. All partitions are of brick and terra cotta with 
considerable wire lath. The heating 


systems consist of hot water 


and ventilating 
and direct heat, supple 
mented by fresh air, exhaust fans and gravity vents. 
The exhaust fan system is used only for the children’s 
rooms. The cost of building 


, including grading, walks, 
drives, etc., 


was $224,400.00 and the cost per cubic foot, 
In cubing the dimensions were taken from 
1 foot below the basement levels up to mean roof level 


32 cents. 


not counting parapets 

WinsoR ScHOO! > 
Mass. Pratres 7-10 
The exterior of this build- 
ing is treated with Indiana 
limestone and sand struck 


BROOK- 
LINE, 


brick with copper roofing 
The floors upon the interior 
are generally of linoleum; 
those of the swimming pool 


room are terrazzo, while 
certain offices, the gym- 


nasium and the play 
rooms are wood on 
screeds. Burlap 
dadoes with tinted 
plaster above deco- 
rate the 


faces. 


wall 
The 
frame is exposed in 


sur 


roof 


the play rooms on 
the third floor. All 
partitions are brick 
The 
heating and venti 
lating systems con 
sist of direct steam 
supplemented by 
plenum fans. The 
accom mo- 
dates two hundred 
and fifty pupils. 
The cost per cubic 


or terra cotta. 


school 


foot was 23% cents 
RATHSKELLAR, WASHINGTON, D. C. not including furni 


ues, furnished 


ture and commis- 
Architects. sions. The cubage 
was taken from 


1 foot below basement floor to halfway up the pitched 
roof. 


CHELSEA City Hatt, CuHetsea, Mass. Prares 11-14. 


This building is an example of the early Colonial style 
and follows in grouping the plan of the Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia. The exterior is designed in brick 
with joints ruled deeply and trimmings of gray terra 








The stair hall is 


plaster-paneled 


rooms at the ends 


of 


corridor are de 


S 


panels and rich 


sated in panels 


1e two main 
the second story 


igned in wood and 


laster with large 
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ta. The roof is of slate with dormers, balustrades, the Art Commission of New York City, won the award 
of copper The main entrances have iron balus- for the State Department Building, to cost $2,200,000; 
é vith balconies of the same material above. The Donn Barber was chosen for the Department of Justice 
rance vestibule and corridor are finished in marble and Building, costing $1,900,000, and the firm of York & 
te the I Sawyer secured the 
laving it Commerce and 
t in the second Labor Building, 
vhile the ve which is estimated 

e walls above 


to cost $3,650,000. 
marble are The successful 
architects will re- 
vise their designs, 
orated with wherever practical, 
so that the group 
dings and of three buildings 
will form a harmo- 
nious whole. The 
Department of 
Commerce __ Build- 
ing, the largest of 
the three, will oc- 
cupy the center, 
flanked on one side 
by the State De- 
partment and on 


mouldings. The the other by the 
total cost of the Department of Jus- 
building was $211 tice Building. 
000.00 exclusive of These structures, 
the furnishings, 


while the contents 


ap 


I 


750,000 cubic feet, 
the 
taken from the 


basement floor to 


S U 


COMPETITORS , a 


p roximated 


he middle point of 


ne 


designed in a sim- 
ple classic style, 
will be built of 
white marble, thus 


] 


1 


cubage being 


harmonizing with 
the House and 
Senate office build- 
ings, the new mu- 


FOO! nicipal building and 
the wings of the 
CCESSFUL Capitol. Of the 


eel 





fifty-nine compe- 


FOR GOVERN. HAMPSON BUILDING, WATERBURY, CONN, ting architects, 
MENT OFFICES rit polychrome terra cotta made by Atlantic Terra Cotta Compan twenty-eight were 
Griggs & Hunt, Architects from New York, the 


T 


HE following others included the 


announcement has been made with respect to the leading architects of Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 


three new department buildings which are to be erected Chicago, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit and one from 


on Pennsylvania avenue facing the White House grounds, San Francisco. Those who received honorable mention 
Washington. Arnold W. Brunner, a former member of were James Gamble Rogers, Warren & Wetmore and 








the Rookwood Pottery Company for the DETAIL. 


-xecuted by New York Architectural Terra Cotta Company 
Holabird & R e. Architects i Schwartz & Gross, Architects 


een one 


or eee - 


ey Mtn since Mam 


ieee a TT 
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Harold Magonigle, all of New York, in the State Build- 
ing contest; Cass Gilbert and Percy Griffin of New York, 
and Parker, Thomas & Rice of Boston for the Depart 
ment of Justice; and for the Department 
of Commerce Building, Tracy, Swart- 
wout & Litchfield, Max Friedlander and 
George B. Post & Sons, all of New York. 
The committees of award for the three 
Government buildings were: Department 
of State Building — E. V. Seeler of Phila- 
delphia, John V. Van Pelt, J. R. Pope, 
and Raymond F. Almirall, New York 
City, and Herbert Langford Warren of 
Boston. Department of Justice Building 
John M. Carrére of Carrére & Hast- 
ings, J. Milton Dyer of Cleveland, Russell 
Clipston Sturgis of Boston, N. C. Ricker, 
head of the School of Architecture in the 
University of Illinois, and Alexander B. 
Trowbridge, head of the Architectural Roofed 
School in Cornell University. Depart- 
ment of Commerce Building — Pierce Anderson of Chi- 
cago, Glenn Brown, Secretary of the American Institute 
of Architects, Henry Bacon, John B. Pine and D. Everett 
Waid of New York 
City. The commit- 
tee worked in co- 
operation with the 
Washington Park 
Commission, of 
which Daniel H. 
Burnham is chair- 
man. 


HARVARD 
CHAIR FOR 
FRENCH 
ARCHITECT. 


UGENE 

; OSEPH 
ARMAND DU- 
QUESNE, archi- 
tect of the French 
government and 
holder from 1897 to 
1901 of the grand 
DETAIL. prix de Rome, has 

Executed by New Jersey Terra Cotta been appointed pro- 
a fessor of architec- 

tural design at 
Harvard. Mr. Duquesne, born in Paris in 1868, began 
his professional studies in the Ecole Nationale des Arts 
Decoratifs, where he won the prix du ministre, the grand 
prix d’architecture and the prix Jay. He entered the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts and received the grand medaille de 
construction. He also received first mention in the in- 
ternational competition for a palace at Bukarest, the grand 
medal of the Societe Centrale des Architects Francais, 
the prix Lusson, the prix Pigny of the Institut de France, 
the prix Abel Blouet of the Ecole des Beaux Arts and 
‘¢ first-second place’”’ in the competition for the grand 
prix de Rome. In 1897 Mr. Duquesne received the 
diploma of architect from the French government, and 


Charles B. Meyers, Architect 


won the grand prix de Rome of the Institut de France 
For four years he held this prize and traveled through 


} 


out Europe. During Mr. Duquesne’s professional caree1 





OLD HEIDELBERG APARTMENT, PITTSBURG, PA. 


h combination shingle tile made by the Ludowici-Celadon Compat 
he served as auditor to the conseil general des batiments 
civile; was inspector of works for emergency hospitals; 
and opened an independent atelier for students of archi- 
tecture. In July, 1908, he was appointed government 
architect in charge of the restoration and repairs of the 
palace and gardens of Versailles and the Trianon. It is 
understood that when Mr. Duquesne takes up his resi- 
dence in this country he will continue, in addition to his 
teaching at Harvard, the practice of his profession. 





AUTOMOBILE SUPPLY STATION, CHICAGO, 
Enameled terra cotta, in two colors, from grade to sky-line, made 
Northwestern Terra Cotta Company 


Jenney, Mundie & Jensen, Architects 
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NIVERSITY COMPETITION 


2: Northwestern University competition, just an- 


s the most recent example of the 


acceptance by a building committee of the principles set 
forth he institute’s circular of advice on competitions. 
Ihe lar of info ition regarding the competition is 


The trustees of Northwestern University have ap- 
pointed a committee with power to procure a general 
plan for its campus at Evanston and to appoint an archi- 


t 


ect for buildings now projected at a cost of three 

ndred fifty thousand dollars ($350,000.00). This the 
committee will do 
through a competi- 
tion which has been 
approved by the 
American Institute 
of Architects 
through its Illinois 
Chapter, and will be 
conducted by Prof. 
Warren P. Laird. It 
will be restricted to 
twelve architects, of 
whom four have been 
especially invited, 
while eight will be 
selected from the 
open field. To the 
former, and those 
three among the 
latter rated by the 
jury as best, will be 
paid each a fee of 
five hundred dollars 
($500.00) and travel- 
ing expenses in- 
curred in an inspec- 
tion of the site; such 
fee, in the case of 
the appointed archi- 
tect, to apply on ac- 
count of his fee as 
architect of the 
work. The jury will 
consist of the adviser 





/ETAI FOR MUNICIPAL BUILDING, and two other archi- 
PRINGFIELD, MASS. tects chosen by the 
i ‘ terra . ( competitors from 
A Cotta ¢ among five or more 

I y 6 \re 


nominees selected by 

the adviser. The 
appointed architect will receive one thousand dollars 
($1,000.00) for the use of his general plan in addition to 
the fee of six per cent (6%) on the work. The competi- 
tion will close April 15, 1911; the official program was 
ssued about Jan. 20, 1911. 


STATE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURE. 


\ BILL for an act to provide for the appointment of 
i a State Board of Architecture for the licensing 
of architects and the regulation of the practice of archi- 
tecture is being considered by the general assembly of 
the state of Indiana. Provision is made for a State 
Board of Architecture to consist of five members. The 
board shall have full authority in the consideration of 
applicants for license to practice architecture and shall 
arrange for at least two examinations each year. Every 
licensed architect shall possess a seal which will be used 
on all drawings and specifications. Punishment by fines 





WAITING ROOM, RAILWAY STATION, WATERBURY, CONN, 
Showing Guastavino ceiling construction 


McKim, Mead & White, Architects 


and imprisonment will be the penalty for any infringe- 
ment of this law. The bill aims to raise the standard 
of the practice of architecture to the highest level of 





DETAIL OF CORNICE, 
Work of the American Terra Cotta Company 
Kees & Colburn, Architects 
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excellence, bring- 
ing credit to the 
profession as well 
as infinitely better 
service to the gen- 
eral public. A sim- 
ilar law exists 
already in the states 
of Illinois, New 
Jersey, California, 
Colorado and 
Louisiana. 


INTERIOR OF 
RAILWAY STA- 
TION AT WA- 

TERBURY. 


N interesting 

example of 
the increasing in- 
terest shown by the 
railway companies 
in erecting build- 
ings of architec- 
tural beauty as well 
as of utility and 
permanence, is the 
waiting room of 
the new N. Y., 
N. B,.& A. ity. at 
Waterbury, Conn., McKim, Mead & White, architects, 
illustrated in this issue. The walls are laid in ornamental 
pressed brick, the mouldings and cornices in terra cotta, 
and the vaulted ceiling in the Guastavino system, in 
repressed, buff colored tile, laid herringbone pattern, 
spanning over the entire 
room. Thearchisanellip- [—_ 
tical vault intersected by | 
penetrations giving a groin 
effect to the vaulting. 


Body of the building of ‘‘ Tapestry’’ brick 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 
““~ONSIDERABLE 
& benefit may be de- 
rived, especially by the 
architectural student and draftsman, from a careful read- 
ing of Mr. Mowll’s series of short articles on ‘‘ The 
Principles of Architecture,” the first of which will be 
found in this issue. In the development of the archi- 
tect it is at least desirable, if not essential, that some 
consideration be given the underlying principles of good 
architecture as deduced from the history of the past as 
well as a keen appreciation for the best examples of 
present work. Mr. Mowll’s treatise will be found valu- 
able as his ideas are a careful expression of the results 

obtained from a very thorough study of this subject. 


IN GENERAL. 


‘* Building Progress” is the title of a new publication 


which has just made its appearance. Judging by the 
character of the contents of the initial number it should 





ST. GABRIELS SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY. 


executed in color by The Hartford Faience Company 
John V. Van Pelt, Architect 





BUILDINGS OF THE NORTH GERMAN LLOYD STEAMSHIP . ' 
COMPANY, HOBOKEN, N. J. School, New York City, 
illustrated in this issue, 

was furnished by Fiske & Co., Inc. 
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prove to be very 
interesting to those 
who would keep in 
touch with modern 
methods of con 
struction. It isan 
nounced as a 
monthly publica 
tion, and the sub 
scription price is 
$1.00 per year. 
The work is edited 
by Sherman Ford 
and published by 
the National Fire 
Proofing Company 
of Pittsburgh. 


In June, 1908, 
there was applied 
to a section of the 
North "German 
Lloyd Piers at Ho- 
boken, N. J., two 
coats of Cabot’s 
Waterproof Brick 
Stain and Preserva- 
Faience frieze and panels between windows tive. Ever since 
the completion of 
the piers the walls 
have been washed 
down twice a year to remove the salts which disfigured 
them with the exception of the section treated with the 
waterproof brick stain in 1908, which has not shown a 
trace of salts since the preservative was applied. Asa 
result in July, 1910, this material was put on all the walls 
of the piers, which are illus- 
trated in this issue, and 
there has been no sign of 
salts, a conclusive evidence 
that the bricks are water- 
proof and permanent. 


The ‘‘ Tapestry” brick 
furnished for St. Gabriels 


Wm. Leslie Welton, architect, has moved to his new 
offices 1209-11 Empire Building, Birmingham, Ala. 
Manufacturers’ samples and catalogues solicited. 





DRAFTSMAN WANTED-~\- Good all round draftsman cap- 


able of designing is wanted by Shand G& Lafaye, Architects, 
Columbia, S. C. 





WANTED — Architects’ superintendent wishes position. 
Experienced in writing specifications for, and superintending 
the construction of, all classes of buildings. Address Penn, 
care of The Brickbuilder. 





“SPECIFICATION BLANKS,” by T. Robert Wieger, 
architect (formerly with F. E.Kidder). Forms for all classes 
of buildings, each trade separate. Complete set, 44 pages, 
25 cents. Reduction on quantities. Sample page upon 
request. 628-14th street, Denver, Colo. 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., Dec. 22, 1910. 


SEALED PROPOSALS will be received at this office until 3 o'clock 
>M. on the 23d day of February, 911, and then opened, for the con 


struction (including plumbing, gas piping, heating apparatus, electric 
onduits and wiring) of the U. S. Post Office and Court House at 


ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO, in accordance with drawings and specihca 


tions, copies of which may be had from the Custodian of site at Roswell, 
New Mexico, or at this office, at the discretion of the Supervising 
Architect 


JAMIE S KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Arc hilect. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., Dec. 23, 1910. 


SEALED PROPOSALS will be received at this office until 3 o'clock 
P.M. on the 3d day of February, I911, and then opened, for the con- 
struction, « omplete (inc luding plumbing, gas piping, heating apparatus, 
electric conduits and wiring), of the United States Post Office at HILLS- 
DALE, MICH., in accordance with drawings and specifications, copies of 
which may be obtained from the Custodian of site at Hillsdale, Mich., 


or at this ofhce, at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 


JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., Dec. 28, 1910. 


SEALED PROPOSALS will be received at this office until 3 o'clock 
P.M. on the 7th day of February, 1911, and then opened, for the con- 
struction, complete (including plumbing, gas piping, heating apparatus, 
electric conduits and wiring), of the U. S. Post Office at WATERTOWN, 
WIS., in accordance with drawings and specifications, copies of which 
may be obtained from the Custodian of the site at Watertown, Wis., or at 


this office, at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 


J AMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Arc hitect. 


ARCHITECTS AND DRAFTSMEN—1 REGISTER As- 
ISTANTS FOR THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION EXCLUSIVELY 
AND FORK ANY PART OF THE UNITED STATES. HAVE CALLS 
HELP CONTINUALLY FROM THE BEST OF OFFICES IN ALI 


PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. MY LIST CONSISTS OF THE HIGH- 
EST GRADE TECHNICAL MEN. NO REGISTRATION FEE AND 
REASONABLE TERMS. IF YOU ARE NEEDING HELP OR SEEK- 
NG A GOOD POSITION, WRITE ME. LEO A. PEREIRA, 


218 La Sate Sr., CHICAGO. Long Distance Tel., Franklin 1328 


“TAPESTRY” BRICK 


TRADE MARK — REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


BULLETIN 


RECENT WORK, illustrated in this issue of 
THE BRICKBUILDER 


St. Gabriels School, New York City 


loHN V. VAN PELT1 


ISKE & COMPANY INC 
ACE BRICKS) ESTABLISH 
IRE BRICKS) ED IN 1864 


25 Arch St., Boston Flatiron Building, New York 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., Jan. 3, 1911. 
SEALED PROPOSALS will be received at this office until 3 o'clock 


P.M. on the I4th day of February, 1911, and then opened, for the con- 
struction, complete (including plumbing, gas piping, heating apparatus, 
electric conduits and wiring), of the U. S. Post Office at BARRE, VT.., in 
accordance with the drawings and specifications, copies of which may be 
obtained from the Custodian of site at Barre, Vt., or at this office, at the 


discretion of the Supervising Architect. 


JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 








TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., Jan. 7, 1911. 


SEALED PROPOSALS will be received at this office until 3 o'clock 
P.M. on the 18th day of February, 1911, and then opened, for the con- 
struction (complete) except elevator, but including plumbing, gas piping, 
heating apparatus, electric conduits and wiring, of the United States Post 
Office at NORTH-YAKIMA, WASH., in accordance with drawings and 
specifications, copies of which may be obtained from the Custodian of 
site at North-Yakima, Wash., or at this office, at the discretion of the 
Supervising Architect. 


JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 





A BOOK OF HOUSE DESIGNS — THE TITLE OF 
A 64 PAGE BOOKLET WHICH CONTAINS THE 
DESIGNS SUBMITTED IN COMPETITION FOR 
A HOUSE BUILT OF TERRA COTTA HOLLOW 
TILE. ILLUSTRATIONS OF HOUSES BUILT OF 
THIS MATERIAL, TOGETHER WITH ARTICLES 
DESCRIBING CONSTRUCTION, ETC. PRICE 
50 CENTS. ROGERS & MANSON, BOSTON. 





A HOUSE OF BRICK OF MODERATE COST 
THE TITLE OF A 9% PAGE BOOKLET WHICH 
CONTAINS 71 DESIGNS FOR A BRICK HOUSE 
OF MODERATE COST. THESE DESIGNS WERE 
SUBMITTED BY WELL-KNOWN ARCHITEC- 
TURAL DRAFTSMEN IN COMPETITION. _ IN- 
TERESTING ARTICLES. ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
HISTORICAL BRICK HOUSES. PRICE, FIFTY 
CENTS. ROGERS & MANSON, BOSTON. 


LINOLEUM 


SECURED BY CEMENT 
TO EITHER WOODEN 
OR CEMENT FLOORS 


Ideal Floor Coverings for Public Buildings. Elastic, Noiseless, 
and practically indestructible It is in use on Battleships, 
cemented to steel decks in the United States, English and 
German Navies ; should be placed on floors under pressure, and 
best results can only be obtained by employing skilled workmen. 
The quality of our work has passed the inspection of the United 
States Government and numerous Architects and Builders. 
The following are examples of our work 
Franklin Union Building 
R. Clipston Sturgis, Architect 
Extensions of the Suffolk County Court House 
George A. Clough, Architect. 
Marshall! Office Building, Suffolk Real Estate Trust, 
C. H. Blackall, Architect 


We solicit inquiries and correspondence. 


JOHN H. PRAY & SONS COMPANY 


646-658 WASHINGTON STREET, Opp. Boylston Street 


BOSTON : : : : : : : : : MASS. 
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WINSOR SCHOOL, BROOKLINE, MASS. 
R. CLIPSTON STURGIS, ARCHITECT. 
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CHELSEA CITY HALL, CHELSEA, MASS. 


PEABODY & STEARNS, ARCHITECTS. 
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